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obody Ever Told Him! 


There has been much throw- 
g around of brains and loud 
nentation because ninety-sev- 
m per-cent of all English Ph.D’s 
i into teaching. Whether or 
pt the situation is unfortunate, 
here is no gainsaying the facts 
the matter — a large per- 
fentage ARE engaged in per- 
ptuating the race of English 
achers. 
Instead of bewailing an obvi- 
s trend, would it not be more 
prtinent to ask — How can we 
fsist this large majority to be 
im ornament rather than an im- 
bediment? How can we be rea- 
pnably sure that they are as- 
isting in propping up a worthy 
frofession, instead of knocking 
me props from under the whole 
siness? 
It has been the general con- 
pnsus that it takes about two 
years for the neophyte, fresh 


from the graduate school, to re- 
alize that he is confronting un- 
dergraduates, and then another 
year or so to find out what to 
do about it. Sometimes he never 
finds out; in which case he often 
becomes a graduate teacher and 
keeps the vicious circle intact. 
Even if he has taught a few com- 
position classes to pay for his 
“free” tuition, he has paid little 
attention to his menial task. And 
it really isn’t his fault. Nobody 
ever told him anything, and he 
never had a chance to experi- 
ment. Nobody ever told him 
that the chances were eight out 
of ten that he wouldn’t do enough 
research that could be turned 
into scholarly articles to amount 
to anything. Nobody ever told 
him that good colleges would 
want him primarily to impress 
the minds of callow youth and 
not those of his colleagues in 
General Topics VIII of the MLL. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


Date: December 27, 1948. 


Place: Columbia University 


(Not December 28, as previously announced) 


10:45 A. M. Greetings: Oscar James Campbell, Columbia Uni- 


wer'sity 


Program 
10:00 A. M. Registration (Harkness Theatre). 
11:00 A. M. Shakespeare For The Undergraduates (Harkness 


Theatre). 


Main Speaker: G. Ian Duthie, McGill University. 
Chairman and Leader of Discussion: Oscar James Campbell 
12:30 P. M. Luncheon (Men’s Faculty Club) 


Speaker: Glenway Wescott, A Writer’s View Of Teaching Liter- 


ature 


Chairman and Leader of Discussion: 


eer, Harvard University 


President Theodore Spen- 


2:00 P. M. The Ph. D. — Past, Present, and Future (Harkness 


Theatre. A Panel Discussion. 


Speakers: Sanford Meech, Syra- 


tuse University; Emery Neff, Columbia University; Theodore Spen- 


ter, Harvard University; W. L. Werner, Pennsylvania State College 


The price of the luncheon will be $2.50. 


Reservations should 


be addressed to the Treasurer, Professor William A. Owens, Co- 


lumbia University, New York 27, 


New York. 


All college teachers of English are welcome at the Associa- 
tion’s meetings, whether they are members of the Association or not. 


Enjoy the 
New York. 


C.E.A. Annual Meeting! 


Enjoy an extra night in 


The Association’s Appointment Bureau will be open at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York, December 28, 29, 30, 1948. 


A. Nobody ever told him how 
important it is to have a fresh 
and definite plan when he enters 
the classroom, and nobody, Oh 
nobody, ever told him he ought 
to cultivate a clear enunciation, 
a voice which would carry 
pleasantly to the back of the 
room, and a classroom manner 
that was free of, at least, the 
most exasperating mannerisms. 
Nobody ever told him early 
enough that a pleasant outgoing 
personality, and a liking for 
youngsters was basic. Nobody 
ever told him, and yet, they sent 
him out to teach! 

Now, I am not suggesting that 
we let the Educators step in — 
nothing, from my point of view, 
could be much more disastrous. 
What I do urge is that our Gradu- 
ate Students be made to under- 
stand these things as thoroughly 
as they understand the evolution 
of the pentameter line. This might 
be done in the Graduate Clubs that 
meet on so many University cam- 
puses, in conjunction with the 
work done in regular Seminar 
courses. There is not much 
reason for adding another course 
—(in teaching) — who knows 
enough about it to talk pointed- 
ly of teaching for thirty hours 
anyhow? Instead of devoting 
all the Club’s meetings to schol- 
arly papers, there ought to be 
some time devoted to discussing 
the problems of teaching, to 
turning the mind toward the un- 
dergraduate recipient of this 
colossal knowledge. In the sem- 
inars, the instructor should in- 
sist upon clarity of ideas and 
appropriate presentation. At that 


point, the students should be told 


frankly of their defects as 
speakers, and guided into proper 
courses to cure these defects. If 
the student does assist in some 
courses, he ought to be observed 
and criticized, fairly but severely. 
And finally, if he does not measure 


up, he ought to be advised to 


.|join that small percentage who 


earn their living by other work. 


If the teaching of English is 
worth while, or if it can be made 


worth while, we are not going to 
help it any by ignoring the facts 
of life, or by putting up defense 
mechanisms because they are un- 
Pleasant. We must continue to 
be certain that the Graduate Stu- 
dent knows his subject-matter, 


but we must be doubly sure that 
he can “put it across”. We must 
be satisfied that somebody told 


him! 
Thomas F. Marshall, 


Western Maryland College 


MAMMOUTH 


English departments may well 
consider the implications of a 
Program in Composition and Lit- 
erature in operation at the re- 
cently organized Mammouth Cave 
College, which has been called 
“The College of the Atomic Age’”’. 
While the college is not yet ready 
to make a formal announcement, 
its determination to develop the 
first really complete program in 
Composition and Literature chal- 
lenges the attention of all col- 
leges in this country, and par- 
ticularly all Arts Colleges. In 
its Announcement, just issued, 
there is this statement: 


“Mammouth Cave College feels 
that the most valuable tool a 
graduate can have is the ability 
to use his language fluently, 
precisely, and forcefully. While 
developing skill in the use of 
this tool, the student will also 
jearn to analyze himself and his 
environment, and this experi- 
ence will be invaluable to him 
in his personality development. 
Moreover, the college also feels 
that the modern world is in a 
moral vacuum. It must find 
new values, and it is most likely 
to find these values in great 
works of the humane tradition 
of Western Culture. The college 
is dedicated to implementing an 


effective .program in all these 
respects.” 

Full details are not yet avail- 
able, but enough is known to 
make a most interesting prelimi- 
nary report of what is being 
done by this new college, un- 
hampered by tradition. First, 
Mammouth has agreed that the 
instructor is the heart of any 
program, and that, therefore, it 
is essential to have a good staff, 
and not to overload it with 


theme reading, or administra- 
tive work, or committee assign- 
ments. To attract the right sort 
of instructors, a basic minimum 
salary of $7500 was decided on. 
Every teacher must be a Ph. D. 
from a high class institution, but 
in addition, he must have earn- 
ed his living as a writer or ed- 
itor or both, and must have pub- 
lished novels or plays or poetry, 
as well as several books of 
scholarship and some _ serious 
literary criticism. Moreover, he 


must have had experience as a 
public lecturer. And it is re- 
quired that after his appointment 
he continue to give five public 
(Continued on Page 5) 
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Terrible Stuff 


“What terrible stuff passes for 
English in Ph. D. dissertations, 
monographs, and articles in the 
historical reviews. . . There is no 
fundamental cure for this except 
better teaching of English in 
our schools and by all teachers 


(emphasis supplied), whatever 
their other subjects. The 
American university teacher 


who gives honor grades to stu- 
dents who have not yet learned 
to write English, for industrious 
compilations of facts or feats of 
memory, is wanting in profes- 
sional pride or competency... . 
Do not fall into the fallacy of 
supposing that facts speak for 
themselves. Most of the facts 
that you excavate from the 
archives, like all relics of past 
human activity, are dumb things; 
it is for you to make them 
speak by proper selection, ar- 
rangement and emphasis... . 
“Keep the reader constantly 
in mind. You are not writing 
history for yourself or for the 
professors who (you may im. 
agine) know more about it than 
you do. Assume that you are 
writing for intelligent people 


who know nothing about your 
particular subject but whom 
you wish to convince of its in- 
terest and significance. I once 
asked the late Senator Bever- 
idge why his life of John Mar- 
shall, despite its great length 
and scholarly apparatus, was 
so popular. He replied, “The 
trouble with you professors of 
history is that you write for 
each other. I write for people 
almost completely ignorant of 
American history, as I was when 
I began my research... .” 
Samuel Eliot Morison, “An 
Appeal to Young Historians”, 
quoted in Pleasures of Pub- 
lishing, XV, 12, 6-28-48. 


“Poetry and 
General Education” 


The CHAP BOOK’S latest es- 
say, by President Chalmers of 
Kenyon, was as vigorous and pro- 
vocative a piece as I have read 
in some time. Possibly to stim- 
ulate further’ discussion, I 
should like to offer these com- 
ments about “Poetry and Gener- 
al Education.” 


Mr. Chalmers did a first-rate 
job of exposing at least one of 
general education’s inane premis- 
es, that it should be a study of 
what constitutes the best society. 
The entire article is justified by 
the delightful precision of his 
dart throwing at that somewhat 
dazzling target. Such a game 
takes good eyesight. 

But Mr. Chalmers, feeling a 
creative impulse come suddenly 
over him, went ahead to try the 
impossible — certainly legitimate 
sport, if you remember that it 
is only sport — that is, to define 
poetry in terms other than those 
of poetry itself He was sur- 
prisingly successful, in a very rel- 
ative sense. But I wonder if he 
didn’t have a feeling of frustra- 
tion amounting almost to physi- 
cal pain — the kind of feeling 
that trying the impossible al- 
ways leaves you with? At least, 
when you forget it’s only sport? 
The few almost satisfying defini- 
tions of what poetry is have been 
written in poetry by poets—and 
even the best of them have fail- 
ed when they tried to do the job 
in dialectic, tutored by reason 
alone. 

Surely many who read the ar- 
ticle felt that perhaps Mr. Chal- 
mers had confused what the 
teacher CAN do with it would 
be nice if the teacher COULD 
do. It would be pleasant if we 
could teach what poetry is, but 
poets wonder all their lives about 
how to say what it is, if they 
ever get far enough away from it 
to be academic about it. The 
more important thing is to dis- 
cover — which today generally 


means to recover — the impact 
of poetry. It is in the process of 
preparing to receive that impact 
that we study what Mr. Chalmers 
calls the elements: metaphor, 
over-tone, innuendo, lyric, and 
story. No matter how much we 
study them we will not learn 
what poetry is. We will perhaps 
establish in ourselves and in our 
students that special receptivity 
of all the faculties—senses, mind, 
and imagination — which must 
come before the poem or any 
work of art stands a chance of 
being heard “as in itself it real- 
ly is.” 

“Poetry and General Educa- 
tion” is at its very best in the 
argument that the focal point of 
general education should be what 
we ordinarily call literature, 
what Mr. Chalmers calls poetry— 
and with justice. But not because 
We can know “what poetry in 
its broad sense is and how to 
think with it,” but because the 
experience of poetry is a personal 
one which is self-revealing. 


Robert Stockwell, 


Graduate Student 
University of Virginia 


The English Major 
Hits the Jack-Pot 


Business and the professions 
look with favor on an English 
major as preparation for em- 
ployment, according to the two 
guest speakers at the 35th Col- 
lege Conference on English in 
the Central Atlantic States. 

Speaking in the Waverly Au- 
ditorium of New York Univer- 
sity, October 23, Dean Russell 
D. Niles of the New York Uni- 
versity School of Law, and Dex- 
ter M. Keezer, director of the 
department of economics of the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, agreed that the ability to 
write clearly, to read with high 
comprehension, and to under- 
stand the wide varieties of hu- 
man experience met in literature 
are among the surest guarantees 
of success in law and industry. 

This, of course, was just what 
the English teachers wanted to 
hear. Dean Niles stressed the 
traditionally high literary at- 
tainments of English barristers 
since the days of Gorboduc, 
when lawyers wrote dramas. 
He called the illustrious roll of 
Bacon, Beaumont, Wycherly, 
Sheridan, Goldsmith, Burke, 
Dickens, Thackeray, and other 
men of letters who had lived in 
the Inns of Court. This he called 
the sentimental reason for law- 
yers’ liking good English. 

But he followed it with the 
practical reason that a lawyer 
gives most of his time to writ- 
ing or to reading cases on which 
he must base judgment. The 
ideal major for a law student, 


he said, is made up of advance 
composition, literature, and 
tory, in any proportion. Thoug 
law schools draw most heavih 
on social science majors, } 
found this major less desirable 
along with majors in science ¢ 
mathematics, which give st 
dents “neat, orderly minds” by 
do not teach them to mak 
judgments of quality nor ft 
deal with human nature, whid 
is often illogical. Not psycho 


ogy, but fiction, he said, is th 
great storehouse of huma 
knowledge. 


Mr. Keezer had the evidence 
of 41 out of 50 replies to 
questionnaire sent to personn 
directors of large industries em 
ploying aé_ total of 750,00 
people. All employers took 
questions seriously, and althoug) 
their responses will be reporte 
in detail elsewhere, the genera 
conclusion was that the Englis 
major has as good a chance 
any other major of success i 
business. He is as likely 
land near the top of the hea 
as any, and will be especia 
useful in public relations, ad 
vertising, sales, personnel, ad 
ministrative, and correspondence 
work. If employers favor those 
who have majored in economics, 
egineering, or business admin 
istration, that is often only be 
cause the student’s choice aff 
such a major indicated his imf 
terest in business. 

The conference was ably pre 
sided over by Professor Eliza 
beth F. Boyd of the New Jer 
sey College for Women, 
invited Professor J. 
French of Rutgers 
to speak of his independent in- 
vestigation of the practical value 
of English in the professions, 
He found that even medical 
deans like English majors for 
students, provided they 
have also the minimum courses 
in biology, organic chemistry, 
and other prerequisites for med- 
ical study. 


‘Doctors lament the impression 
tht has got abroad that a man 
must major in sciemce in order 
to study and practice medicine, 
for doctors, too, need a wide 
knowledge of human nature. 


Milton 


whof} 


University} 


Possibly what some of th 
audience did not like to hear wag 
criticism of those teachers whaé 
fail to teach students how 
write under pretext of teachi 
them to think. Technique ma 
be drudgery, but it is necessary 


Officers elected for next year’ 
conference are Henry Wise 
Cornell, president; Miss Mildre 
Willsey, Wilson College, vice 
president, and Donald J. M 


Ginn, Rutgers, secretary-treas 
urer. Robert A. Pratt, Queer 
College, was chairman of th 


nominating committee. 
J. 4G. 
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Just Off The Press! 


COMMON SENSE 
USAGE 


A Workbook of Minimum 


Margaret C. Walters 
The University of Washington 
Edited by Porter G. Perrin 
100 pages List Price 60 cents 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND CO. 


’VE BEEN READING 

Members are invited to con- 
tribute reviews of books, old 
or new, which they wish to 
eal; to the attention of other 
English teachers. Professor J. 
Gordon Eaker, the Assistant 
Editor, is in charge of PVE 
BEEN READING. He is Head, 
Department of English, Jersey 
City Junior College, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

Comments on reviews will 
be welcomed. 


LANGUAGE— 
MAN— 
SOCIETY 
Readings in Communication 


edited by Harold E. Briggs 


Associate Professor of English 
Language and Literature 
Unive-sity of Southern California 


A collection of writings intended 
to give the Freshman English 
student an intelligent approach 
to the communication and inter- 
action of ideas in social relations. 
The book is divided into nine 
sections: Language and Child- 
hood; Language and Thought; 
Semantics, Pro and Con; The 
Law and Lawyers; Science; 
Literature and the Arts; Media 


of Communication; Radio Pro- 
ductions; A — Arguments 
Pro and Con. 


Spring Publication 
Probably 576 pp., $3.50 


| Rinchart & Company, Inc. 


232 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


The Research Paper 


By Lucyle Hook 
and Virginia Gaver 


Here is a new, clear and detailed 
manual on the step-by-step pro- 
cedures used in doing library re- 
search and writing term papers. 
At no point in the manual is the 
student left without guidance. Each 
step is illustrated; the unusual dif- 
ficulties, problems, and questions 
are anticipated. 


eMaterial is presented in a per- 


sonal, understanding manner. 


eStudents are guided methodically 


from first steps to the completed 
manuscript, with each step treat- 
ed in detail. 


eA carefully worked-out check- 
list serves as a concise guide to 
the course. 


Pub. Aug., 1948, 64 pp. 714”x1034” 
Send for your copy today! 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 


Henry James, The Art of Fic- 
tion and other essays, with an 
introduction by Morris Roberts, 
Oxford University Press, 240 pp. 
$3.75. 

James’s critical essays are not 
easy to read, but this collection, 
which sets forth his general at- 
titude toward realism in the nov- 
el, gives one his valuable esti- 
mates of men he had met per- 
sonally. 


Two essays are on Turgeni- 
eff, whom James knew in Paris 
as simple, modest, with not a 
particle of vanity and no prej- 
udice. Flaubert felt in his vo- 
cation almost nothing but the 
difficulty. Madame Bovary deals 
not in the least with things ex- 
alted or refined, yet the work is 
a classic because it is ideally 
done. Zola made the novel carry 
everything, but lacked taste. His 
novels, methodically “got up,” 
are the most extraordinary imita- 
tion of observation that we pos- 
sess. James reports a conversa- 
tion in which Zola, planning 
Les Trois Villes, named one of 
the cities as Rome, though his 
knowledge of Italy consisted of 
a few days spent at Genoa. 
James thought of his own sat- 
urations of Rome—a history of 
long years and how the effect 
on him had been but to make 
the subject too august. Yet 
Zola’s book appeared the next 
year! 

J.G.E. 


Alexander Cowie, The Rise of 
the American Novel, American 
Book Company, 877 pp., $5.00. 


This thorough piece of histori- 
cal criticism, undoubtedly to be- 
come the Bible in its field, sur- 
prises one at its size, but each 
minor novelist soon falls into his 
place in the development of the 
distinctly American novel. The 
early chapters breathe Ameri- 
can ideals, frontier psychology, 
and social history. The first ma- 
jor author, Cooper, becomes hu- 
man, understandable, and in- 
teresting under Professor Cowie’s 
hands; and, in addition, one finds 
clear summaries of the novels, 
scholarship, and criticism of such 
figures as Charles Brockden 


| 
Brown, James Kirke Paulding, 
and William Gilmore Simms. 


The chapter on Hawthorne, 
though short, is satisfying and 
gives a fair estimate of his 
strengths and weaknesses. Mark 
Twain is presented at length, 
with interesting summaries of 
all his novels, followed by a full 
analysis of his social philosophy, 
his reading limitations, his reli- 
gion, his moods of pessimism, and 
his colloquial style. Major chap- 
ters treat Melville, Howells, and 
James; others cover the domestic 
sentimentalists, the Civil War 
writers, and local color and re- 
gional fiction. 


The final value of the work 
is fully as much critical as his- 
torical. 

J.G.E. 


Henry David Thoreau by Jo- 
seph Wood Krutch, 287 pp. and 
index (New York: William Sloane 
Associates, $3.50). 


This first book in the publish- 
ers’ series of American Men of 
Letters is critical and biographi- 
cal; some twenty more are prom- 
ised for publication. In no sense 
will these books rival the Ameri- 
can Book Company’s American 
Writers Series, for they are aim- 
ed at a popular audience and in- 
tend to re-evaluate the contribu- | 
tion which the writers made to, 
the contemporary world. The) 
projected series covers a wider! 
range, too, and proposes to in- 
clude Hart Crane and Scott Fitz- 
gerald, as well as Jonathan Ed- 
wards, Jefferson, Lincoln, and 
other familiar figures. 


Students and scholars in Amer- 
ican Literature are apt to feel in 
Mr. Krutch’s book the weight of | 
the comonplace, for most of the| 
effort has gone toward exposi-| 
tion and very little toward new 
approaches. The book has the 
added virtue of condensing much 
recent criticism. 


The indebtedness of Thoreau 
to Emerson and Thoreau’s later 
reasons for dissatisfaction with 
Emerson are very well handled. 
The relationship and personali- 
ties of the Transcendental Group 
to each other is also clear, though 
brief. 

One feels that this is a work- 
man-like popular life of Thoreau 
certainly, but an assignment rath- 
er than a labor of love. 


H. L. Varley, 
University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, Mass. 


William F. Brooks, Radio News 
Writing, McGraw Hill, $2.75. 
Carl Warren, Radio News Writ- 
ing and Editing, Harpers, $4.00. 
Every radio station in the 


minute or fifteen-minute news 
reports, and a special kind of 
writing ability is called for by 
them. Colleges are therefore 
adding work in radio journalism. 
These two books, one by the vice 
president in charge of news and 
international relations, National 
Broadcasting Company, and the 
other by the Broadcast Editor, 
New York Daily News, will serve 
well as textbooks in such courses. 


J. G. E. 


PRACTICAL TEXTS 
ON WRITING 


Authoritative, well-written books 
on all fields of writing, by well- 
known authors and teachers. 


Some of the texts now being 
used in colleges throughout the 
country: 


Story Writing 
Edith R. Mirrielees.__... $3.00 


Characters Make Your Story 
Maren Elwood............ $3.50 
The Writer's 


Handbook 
A. S. Burack, Ed....... $4.00 
Pointers On Playwriting 
Josephina Niggli-......... $2.00 
The Writing of Fiction 
Arthur S. Hoffman....$3.50 


Send for Our Complete Catalog 
THE WRITER, Inc. 


PUBLISHERS 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 


DODD, MEAD 
& COMPANY 


announces its 


$1200 Intercollegiate 
Literary Fellowship 
1949 


professional authors. 
is designed to give undergraduates an 
advantage of 


Send for prospectus containing full 
about the Fellowship 


country now has frequent five- 
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BULLETIN BOARD 


To receive Second Class Mail- 
things, that he was all-powerful, 
ing privileges, a publication must 
be subscribed for _ specifically, 
and not merely received as part 
of the presumed benefits of 
paying dues to an Association 
which issues the publicaation. It 
will be necessary, therefore, at 
the Annual Meeting on Decem- 
ber 28, 1948, for the Association 
to pass the following resolution 
and make it a part of the by- 
laws: “Resolved, that a copy of 
each issue of ‘The C E A CRI- 
TIC’ shall be sent to each mem- 
ber of the College English As- 
sociation, and that each member 
shall pay of his annual member- 
ship dues of $2.00, $1.50 as a 
year’s subscription to ‘The C EA 
CRITIC’.” 


FROST 
Dear Mr. Editor: 


I hope you can find room in 
your paper for an interpretation 
of Robert Frost’s poem, “The 
Pasture.” I feel sure that all of 
your readers will remember this 
poem; yet a brief summary may 
be in order—I would quote the 
poem here, but Henry Holt and 
Company demand $10.00 for that 
privilege. 


The poem has only two stan- 
zas — four lines each. In the 
first stanza the speaker says that 
he is going out for a short time to 
clear the pasture spring, and he 
suggests that the person spoken to 
should go along. In the second 
stanza the speaker has changed 
his mind; he is going out to bring 
in a little calf. He repeats the 
invitation. 


To most readers this poem has 
a subtle, haunting beauty. But 
what does it mean? What it 
says? And no more? Or this a 
part which the poet—who has 
called himself a Synecdochist — 
seeks to suggest a whole train 
of ideas? If so, what is that 
whole? Mr. Lawrence Thomp- 
son, in Fire and Ice, page 128, says 
that this is a love poem, that here 
we have a rustic lover diffident- 
ly inviting his sweetheart to 
take a walk with him. 


Mr. Thompson has had such 
unusual opportunities to get first- 
hand information for his book 
that one hesitates to question his 
opinions. However, a few facts 
here may be relevant. When “The 
Pasture” first appeared in a 
book, it was used as the frontis- 
piece in North of Boston, 1914. It 
was not listed in the Table of 
Contents of that volume. It ap- 
peared again, and again in first 
place, in Selected Poems, 1923. 
Also it was given first place in 
Collected Poems, 1939; and again 


in each of these volumes it was 
not listed in the Table of Con- | 
tents. It should be noted here, 
moreover, that in each edition of 
the Collected Poems — including 
the recent Modern Library edi- 
tion—the poems from A Boy’s 
Will, 1913, precede the ones from 
North of Boston. Yet this poem 
was taken out of its context to be 
first in these books. In 1943, this 
poem appeared again, and again 
in first place, in Come In, and 
Other Poems. In this volume it 
bore the title, “An Invitation.” 
Even Mr. Louis Untermeyer, in 
his Modern American Poetry, 
1932, places this poem at the head 
of his selections from Robert 
Frost. 


It is, I hope, not unfair to point 
out that the two stanzas do not 
agree as to the reason for “going 
out.” So if this is merely the 
sort of invitation that Mr. Law- 
rence Thompson suggests, why 
would not the lover make up his 
mind as to which of the two 
projects he really intended? Also, 
and this is the important ques- 
tion, if the poem carries merely 
that sort of invitation, why has 
the poet chosen it for reprinting 
so often, and with such empha- 
sis of position? 


It seems to me that a more rea- 
sonable interpretation would be 
that the poet, conscious that his 
books are recorded journeys of 
his spirit through the lives of the 
many men and women of his po- 
ems, is in “The Pasture” inviting 
the readers of his books to make 
these journeys with him. If that 
is what the poem means by “You 
come too,” then “cleaning the 
pasture spring” and “fetching the 
little calf” are not disjointed or 
cantradictory expressions of in- 
tention, but beautiful and fitting 
—though homely—symbols of the 
many tender experiences that so 
often inspire the poems of Robert 
Frost. 

William S. Long, 
Radford College 


GOOD READING: A Guide to 
the World’s Best Books, was 
issued in a hard-cover format on 
November 15 by Hendick House- 
Farrar Strauss. 


William M. Oman, manager of 
the college department at Oxford 
University Press since 1941, has 
been elected a vice-president of 
the Press. 


“MUSE’S MOTHER-IN-LAW” 


As a footnote to Professor 
Brooks’ article, “The Muse’s Mo- 
ther-in-Law”, let me add that 
several of my friends dropped 
the field of English literature in 
the middle of doctoral studies and 


fields because their programs re- 


quired research on material of 
little intrinsic worth. Every year 
eager graduate students visit the 
libraries of master’s theses and 
doctoral dissertations, discover 
that nobody including the facul- 
ty ever reads these papers, and 
then discard plans to continue 
advanced work in English. There 
is a real and present challenge 
to graduate departments in Eng- 
lish to direct work on Professor 
Spiller’s “nature of the creative 
process” or Professor Brooks’ 
“big problems” dealing with the 
center of literature and the role 
of the artist. 
Donald Urner, 


University of New Hampshire. 


Reports of the recent meetings 
of the Pennsylvania C.E.A. and 
the California C.E.A. will appear 
in an early issue. 


“THEME” SONG 


Huge piles of papers on the floor 
From Freshman pens they free- 

ly pour; 

They fill the room up to the door; 
They flood into the corridor 
And down the stairs to Singa- 

pore, 

We'll board a ship, the Pinafore, 
With paper sail and paper var 

Then, onward, onward, to the 

shore. 


We'll climb the snowy piles ga- 
lore; 
Unknown regions we’ll explore 
Until our beards have turned to 
hoar 
Or frozen our posterior. 
Many miles are yet in store 
To glacial summits we'll upsoar 
With strange device, “Excel- 
sior!” 
Then, onward, onward, up the 
tor. 


A paper flag, a little gore 
And soon we have a sema- 
phore; 
corporals 
corps; 
For like a charging minataur 
Or prehistoric dinosaur 
These make us feel inferior; 
We must prepare for total war; 
But, ever, onward to the fore. 


in the signal 


Envoy 


Ye pagan gods of hallowed 
lore 


Be praise to Allah, Jove and Thor 
Gods save us we to you implore. 


Take all away and bring no 
more. 


Robert N. Yetter 


regretfully transferred to new) 


University of Arkansas 


MERTON 


Dear Mr. Editor: 


The CEA Critic may be inter- 
ested in the following item which 
I came upon recently in my read- 
ing: 

“Now if people are going to 
write, they must first of all have 
something to write about, and if 
a man starts out to teach English 
composition, he implicitly obliges 
himself to teach the students 
how to get up enough interest in 
things to write about them. But 
it is also impossible for people to 
learn to write unless they also 
read. And so a course in com- 
position, if it is not accompanied 
somewhere along the line by a 
course in literature, should also 
take a little time to teach people 
how to read, or at least how to 
get interested in a book. 


—Thomas Merton, The Seven 
Storey Mountain, Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, Ince, 


1948, p. 274. 
Sincerely yours, 


Rev. Arthur MacGillivray, S.J. 
Fairfield University 


P.S. I think that Paul Landis’ 
“The Survival-Quotient in Teach- 
ing Literature’ (Chap Book, 
March, 1948) and Gordon Keith 
Chalmers’ “Poetry and General 
Education” (Chap Book, Septem- 
ber 1948) should be in the hands 
of every teacher of literature in 
America. 


A NOTE ON STYLE 


(for 
Beginning Graduate Students) 


Aristotle, in the Poetics, says 
there is a place for the decora- 
tive. Two sentences from the 
Lane Cooper’ version read; 
“Elaborate Diction is to be used 
only when the action pauses, 
and no purposes and arguments 
of the agents are to be dis- 
played. Conversely, where the 
purposes and reasonings of the 
agents need to be revealed, 
too ornate Diction will obscure 
them.” Nobody but a head 
student will ignore the second 
sentence or take the first one ag 
a license to pile on the rhetori 
Rather, the student will tak 
Aristotle’s sharp observation fo 
its main value to a_ beginner, 
which is its usefulness in detect 
ing thin substance, sleazy work 
manship. 
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Leonard S. Brown 
Harlow O. Waite 
Benjamin P. Atkinson 


LITERATURE 
FOR OUR TIME 


This anthology of today is just 
what the title indicates. As one 
professor comments, “I know of 
no better preparation for mod- 
ern living, thinking, and under- 
standing than can be achieved 
through the reading and study 
of this significant collection.” 
It deals with the ideas and 
problems of the twentieth cen- 
tury as they are expressed in 
poetry, drama, the novel, the 
short story, the essay, biogra- 
phy, history, and art. The book 
cannot fail to catch the stu- 
dent’s interest and is an_ ideal 
reader for courses in freshman 
English, contemporary _litera- 
ture, and advanced composition. 


1947, 951 pages, $3.95 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
257 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 10 


FRESHMAN 
WORKBOOK for 
CORRECT WRITING 


By Everett, Dumas & Wall 


UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 
207 p. $1.40 


D. C. HEATH 
AND COMPANY 


READINGS 


FROM THE 
AMERICAS 


An Introduction to Democratic 
Thought 


By GUY A. CARDWELL, 
University of Maryland 


DESIGNED 


for the beginning courses in col- 


as student reader 


and literature. 


stitute 


lege composition 
The selections have been chosen 
the of North 
South American writers, and con- 
material easily adaptable 


for classes in American civilization 


from works and 


where the emphasis is upon our 


literary, social, and political heri- 
982 pages, $4.00 


tage. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 £- 26th St,, New York 10, N.Y. 


Whoever indulges himself 
often in rhetoric, as often be- 
trays himself. A student may 
have got acceptance, or even 
praise, for his rhetoric from a 


competent instructor. But 
competent instructor did not 
give the acceptance or the 


praise because he knew no bet- 
ter. He gave it because he ex- 
pected no better. 

The decorative, the rhetorical, 
assumes many forms. Yet it has, 
in a beginner’s work, one basic 
form, that of the writer gritting 
his teeth at the reader. It is an 
attempt to force an effect with. 
out furnishing the substance 
that would make the effect both 
possible and legitimate. If, how- 
ever, the writer realizes the ma- 
terial is thin and lays on with 
the decorative consciously, there 
is hope. The student for whom 
there is hope in graduate school 
has, in writing, a problem simi- 
lar to one he had when he began 
undergraduate school. As an 
undergraduate he learned not 
to count for his effects on me- 
chanical devices. He learned to 
avoid exclamation points, dots, 
and dashes, asterisks, underlin- 
ings. He learned to delete his 
very’s and  suddenly’s§ and 
loom’s, the “arty”, and all the 
bad etcetera of such caperings. 
As a graduate student, he must 
learn similar lesson about 
rhetoric. 

Whether the decorative runs 
to the trite, the stilted, the in- 
congruous, the sentimental, or 
the melodramatic, the lesson 
about rhetoric is the same. The 
decorative covers bare spots that 
should not be covered. It covers 
bare spots that should be cut 
out. “The vast and magnificent”, 
or something like it, begins 
many an unrevised paper. Sup- 
pose it is “the vast and magnifi- 
cent achievement of Katherine 
Mansfield”, as in a recently offer- 
ed master’s thesis. Come now, is 
it vast? If it is magnificent, 
furthermore, do not rush _ so 
upon the stage, shouting re- 
soundings and tossing tinsel. Al- 
low us our breath, at the first, 
by a quiet heart, with a kettle 
on the hob, grandame at her 
mending in her gray wrappper. 
Beat your wings after you have 
worked at us for a while and 
when, therefore, the fit is on 
us. It is true that good scholars 
and critics may write eloquently 
when introducing or, more often, 
when summarizing material 
that substantiates the eloquence. 
But the novicé who strives for 
effect through the decorative, 
without a foundation of substan- 
tial, factual development, bumps 
along on the bare spots and ends 
up in melodrama and anticlimax. 

To write a _ clear, simple, 
straightforward, effective style, 


a student needs to learn the 


uses of discipline, that is, of 
revision. By practice, by revis- 
ion, a student learns not to saw 
the air too much. Practice almost 
never makes perfect. But prac. 
tice almost always makes more 
perfect. lf the beginning grad- 
uate student will exercise him- 
self inwardly, he may free his 
style from the lendings of lit- 
erary buffoonery. Exercise, 
which is practice in intellectual 
and emotional discipline, will 
help the average student and 
the excellent. It may be, a stu- 
dent can hardly do better than 
honor Ben Jonson’s injunction 
in Timber: “For a man to write 
well, there are required three 
necessaries: to read the best au- 
thors, observe the best speak- 
ers, and much exercise of his 
own style”. 
. C. Hamilton 
Michigan State College 


MAMMOUTH— 


(Continued from Page 1) 
lectures a year, in addition to 
producing one paper for ML.L.A. 
or the English Institute, and 
something creative once in five 
years. ‘Teachers who can meet 
these requirements, it is felt, 
will make a_ well-trained and 
well-rounded staff. 

English classes at Mammouth 
Cave College have a maximum 
enrollment of twenty, with no 
instructor carrying more than 
forty composition students, or 
more than three classes (a “nine 
hour load”). Every instructor is 
supposed to hold a fifteen minute 
conference with each of his stu- 
dents at least once in two weeks. 
In addition, there is an English 
instructor assigned as advisor to 
every class in the college. His- 
tory, Forge & Shop Practice, 
Physical Ed., et al. The advisor 
goes over all papers written for 
the class, and holds both the 
instructor and the students to a 
high level of written and oral 
expression. Mammouth recogniz- 
es that “composition should be 
taught in all classes” throughout 
a student’s college course, but 
that few teachers except English 
teachers really know how to 
do a good job. In evaluating 
teaching time, three “Advisories” 
are counted as one regular sec- 
tion. 

To keep everyone from being 
burdened with too much ad- 
ministration, the department 
chairmanship rotates every three 
weeks. 

As for work in the English de- 
partment, each student is re- 
quired to take English all the 
time he is in college. There are 
no exemptions. Able students 
who wish to may be put into ad- 
vanced sections of their classes, 
but it is felt that the opportuni- 
ties for development in English 
classes are so great that no stu- 


dent should be deprived of them. 
Every effort is made to see that 
normal sections are Democratical- 
ly well balanced with a few 
able students, a good many av- 
erage students, and even a few 
inferior students who are spe- 
cially admitted for this purpose. 
And in planning the courses, it is 
‘ecognized that students attending 
Mammouth have special prob- 
lems which the college must take 
into account. For example, al- 
most all entering freshmen are 
completely illiterate, and as a re- 
sult it is necessary to begin with 
them practically at the begin- 
ning. The first semester’s work, 
therefore, is a rigid course in 
grammar. Students who fail it 
must repeat it, because without 
this foundation it is impossible 
for them to understand the struc- 
ture of their language and hence 
to use it effectively. The sec- 
ond semester course is an inte- 
grated combination of Aristote- 
lian Logic and General Seman- 
tics (texts: Aristotle’s Organon 
and Korzybski’s Science and 
Sanity-) This course is called 
“The Modern Trivium”. 
Since Mammouth believes effec- 
tive writing to be merely a verb- 
alization of clear thinking, it 
requires that all students learn 
to think right. 


During their freshman year, 
students write one short paper 
(1000 words) a week. This paper 
must be handed in on time, and 
instructors are required to read 
all papers and return them cor- 
rected the day after they are 
turned in. It must be admitted 
that this requirement puts a 
strain on the staff, since classes 
at Mammouth meet every day in 
order to cover the work that is 
considered absolutely essential. 
(Less essential work is included 
in an Outside Reading Program, 
which will be mentioned later.) 
In planning the theme work for 
his classes, each teacher is al- 
lowed complete freedom, but 
most of the staff feels that proper 
motivation is of the highest im- 
portance. Unless the student can 
be needled into thinking he ac- 
tually has something to say, his 
writing is largely a meaningless 
formal exercise. But some in- 
structors feel that this process of 
artificial insemination is a waste 
of time. They merely write a 
few topics on the board and re- 
quire that students produce a 
theme on one of them by a speci- 
fied date. Others develop elab- 
orate plans for getting students to 
vrobe their inner experiences and 
to use their themes as a method 
for developing their personali- 
ties. Still a third group feels that 
the greatest stimulation comes 
from reading and the discussion 
of reading. This group holds 
that if what a student reads has 
no immediate meaning for him 
in terms of his own environment. 
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it is largely meaningless. A|phy. Frequently these papers particularly those of Emmet 
fourth group holds vigorously| are closely integrated with the Betts, Cleanth Brooks, and Mor- 


that writing “themes” is an ut- 
terly unreal situation. No one in 
“life” writes a theme; people 
write letters, or reports, or stor- 
ies, or magazine articles, but 
never “themes”. This group of 
instructors motivates writing on 
the basis of real life situations 
A few instructors subscribe tc 
none of these theories, but simply 
“teach composition”, using what- 
ever “approach” they wish, and 
frequently a combination of sev- 
eral. It is too early yet for con- 
clusive results, but since all in- 
structors continue to express ser- 
ious dissatisfactions with student 
writing, it is probable that all 
methods are equally ineffective 
Whatever the method of motiva- 
tion, the freshman course is care- 
fully planned so that the writ- 
ing and the study of grammar and 
logic are closely integrated. 

In the second year, the em- 
phasis is shifted to Usage. Dur- 
ing the first term, students con- 
duct an exhaustive and integrat- 
ed comparative analysis of Per- 
rin’s Writer’s Guide and Wool- 
ley’s Handbook as a way of learn- 
ing the difference between de- 
scriptive standards and prescrip- 
tive standards. In the second 
term, students subscribe to the 
New Yorker, the Daily News, 
the Saturday Evening Post, and 
the Atlantic so that they may de- 
velop inductively a sense of 
what constitutes an acceptable 
level of contemporary Usage and 
Style. (They are assigned The 
American Language, complete 
with supplements. as collateral 
reading.) As a basis for com- 
parison, they also study such 
classic authors as Addison, Matt- 
hew Arnold, and Cardinal New- 
man. During this year the length 
of the weekly themes is _in- 
creased to 1500 words, and stu- 
dents are encouraged to be more 
thoughtful and critical, and less 
reportorial and descriptive. In 
this connection, there has been 
some discussion of whether to 
organize composition work on the 
old rhetorical basis, with sepa- 
rate study of the principles of 
Description, Narration, Exposi- 
tion, and Argumentation. Since 
there was no possibility of agree- 
ment on this matter, it was de- 
cided to permit thoce instructors 
who felt such an arrangement 
would be desirable to plan a pro- 
gram and offer it experimental- 
ly. The course will,be given for 
the first time next fall. 

In the last two years, the com- 
position work is less formal, ex- 
cept for one long research paper 
(10,000 words) each term. These 
papers give students excellent 
practice in organization and pen- 
manship, but their primary pur- 
pose is thorough training in liter- 
ary use of the library and in cre- 
ative annotation and bibliogra- 


work of other departments. 


junior and senior years, students 
are encouraged to follow their 
own interests, and if possible, to 
do creative writing. To encour- 
age the broadest possible devel- 
opment, the following minimum 
requirements have been set up: 
1 long critical essay, 1 fully doc- 
umented autobiography or biog- 
raphy, 1 serious non-fictional 
study, 2 short stories, 1 novel, 
a group of lyric poems including 
ten sonnets, and a short epic 
poem. The weekly stint for each 
student during his last two years 
is expected to average about 
5000 words. Seniors frequently 
earn as much as $800 a term 
from their writing. 

In addition to the four year 
program in Composition, Mam- 
mouth has a four year Program 
in Literature which is closely in- 
tegrated throughout with the 
Composition. In the first term, 
the reading is largely from con- 
temporary authors, and is chosen 
primarily to interest the stu- 
dents and to obliterate the dim 
and bilious view of literature 
which they universally develop 
in high school. Books recently 
read with success include: Ulys- 
ses, The Remembrance of Things 
Past, U. S. A-, and The G- 
String Murder Case. In the sec- 
ond term, the same motivation is 
followed, but students advance 
from reading whole books to 
some of the simpler anthologies. 
The work of both terms is close- 
ly integrated, and instructors are 
not forced to follow a rigid sylla- 
bus but may choose the readings 
from a list to which all instruc- 
tors contribute titles of the books 
they have found most effective. 

The work of the third term is 
.an Introduction to Literature, in 
which emphasis is upon literary 
techniques, and the attempt is 
made to encourage the student 
to see the work in itself as_ it 
really is, to learn something of 
literary appreciation, and to dis- 
cover that literature is not mere- 
ly a statement of ideas, or an in- 
vitation to a pleasant experience, 
but a subtle and complex art 
with a rich reward for those who 
come to appreciate it. 

At Mammouth, it is felt that 
this sense of appreciation is pres- 
ent in all students, and that the 
duty of the college is to develop 
it and sharpen it. This process 
is continued in the fourth semes- 
ter through a study of literary 
forms. The class reading of the 
first two years is largely inten- 
sive reading, and is designed to 
produce full understanding and to 
emphasize the real way to read a 
book. All the modern techniques 
are integrated to increase _ stu- 
dents’ abilities to read with un- 


derstanding and pleasure, but 


In, 


their original papers during the| ever, to this intensive reading, 


timer Adler. In addition, how- 
students read extensively twenty 
books a semester from a._ list 
based’ on the catalogue of the 
Library of Congress. 

Students are also encouraged 
to form their own libraries, and 
the local book stores stimulate 
business by offering prizes and 
holding competitions. Most sen- 
iors have nearly complete sets 
of the Modern Library, as well 
as complete sets of worthwhile 
books in the Pocket, Bantam, 
Penguin, Pelican, H-F-S, Rinehart 
and New American series. It is 
common practice for a junior to 
acquire these complete sets from 
graduating seniors for about ten 
cents on the dollar of their origi- 
nal cost and to sell them _ to 
freshmen at a five hundred per- 
cent mark-up. 


The Literature Program of the 
third year is survey of English 
and American literature, and of 
the fourth year, a study of World 
Literature (mostly in transla- 
tion, alas), a sort of Great Books 
course. This course is integrated 
with similar courses offered by 
the various language depart- 
ments. It is recognized that 
these courses are wholly inade- 
quate, and that the full Four Year 
Program in Literature is merely 
an introduciion, but the coiiege 
is proud of the great interest 
which this introduction awakens 
in the students. This interest is 
evidenced by the large numbers 
who register for the advanced 
courses in English, of which the 
department offers a full assort- 
ment. 

Literature has become a vital 
part of student life at Mam- 
mouth. Recently, what the local 
paper called a “serious disturb- 
ance” broke out in a dormitory 
on the lower level of the cave. 
It became necessary to call the 
police, who finally restored order 
and who collected most of the 
rioters together with several 
bushels of beer and whiskey bot- 
tles. In court the next morning, 
the judge tried to find out what 
had caused the riot. “Well, 
judge,” said one of the seniors, 
“we were having a Spencer par- 
ty, and some smart jerks in the 
junior class got to saying that in 
the second book of the Faerie 
Queene the Palmer’s relation to 
Sir Guyon is not so much to 
command as to persuade, but 
most of us seniors, who’ve had 
Mr. Richards’ course, know that 
that theory‘s all washed up. They 
got pretty snotty about it, so we 
had to let them have it heavy.” 
Since the cave had not been 
seriously damaged, the college 
did not wish to press charges, 
and the judge dismissed the case. 

Herbert Huson, 
Mammouth Cave College 


@ Now Ready 


Correctness 
and 
Precision in 
Writing 
Grant, Bracher, and Duff 
Form D 


THIS COMBINED text and 
exercise book trains the student 
to eliminate the more common 
errors from his sentences, and 
to say precisely what he means. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 


Colleges 
and 
Universities 
_cverywhere_ 


are now using 


The Winston 
Dictionary 
College Edition 


1010 Arch St., Philadelphia 7, Pa) 


Typical Comments 
on the New Text for 
Vocabulary Study 


USING WORDS 
EFFECTIVELY 
SERIES A — SERIES B 


Parkhurst and Blais 


“It is by far the best text 
of its kind I have seen.” 
—Anna T. Winecoff, Univer- 
sity of New Mexico 

“This is the best I have ever 
found, and expect to 
use Series A in the Fall.— 
Nina M. Edwards, Iberia Jun- 
ior College 


“A new and interesting ap- 
proach to word study and 
vocabulary building.”” — The 
Writer 


$1.50 each 


HARPER & BROTHERS | 
49 East 33d St. New York 16 
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